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THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Speech of the Hon. Walter H. Page, Ambassador 
from the United States to Great Britain, made in 
the Guild Hall, Plymouth, England, on the Anni- 
versary of the Beginning of the War, August 4,1917 


Mr. Mayor, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The honour you pay me 
by this generous reception moves me profoundly. I am glad to stand 
in this town and, at the beginning of this new era in the life of our 
race, to pledge the unwavering fellowship of free men across the sea— 
the sea that once separated us but that now unites us. I pay homage 
here to the immortal memory of your great masters of the sea and 
especially of those sturdy men who sailed from this harbour nearly 300 
years ago, and carried to the making of our New World that love of 
freedom which now impels us to come to the defence of the imperilled 
freedom of the world. The idealism of the Republic rests on their 
unconquerable spirit which we keep yet, thank God, when a high 
duty calls us. In memory of them, and in the comradeship of this 
righteous war, whose awful shadow will darken the world till we win 
it, I greet you as kinsmen. 

We are met on the most tragic anniversary in history. It is not 
a day to celebrate for its own sake. What we shall be glad to cele- 
brate will be the day of victory, and its anniversary ever afterwards. 
But, before we achieve victory, it is fit that we meet on this dire 
anniversary to fortify our purpose, if it need fortifying; to pledge 
ourselves that the brave men who have died shall not have died in 
vain; and to re-assert our purpose to finish the task even if it exhaust 
the vast resources and take the heaviest toll of the valiant lives of 
the Allies in Europe and of the Republic across the sea. For what 
would the future of the human race be worth if the deliberate and 
calculated barbarism of our enemies overrun the earth? The supreme 
gift of free government, which this brave island gave to the world 
and to which all free lands chiefly owe their freedom, would be swept 
away. Let the darkness of death overtake us now rather than the 
darkness of tyranny should sweep over all free lands. 

We do not need to review these terrible three years. Everyone of 
us is constantly doing that whether he would or not. For the war 
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has shut most preceding experiences and memories of normal and 
joyful tasks out of our minds. But there are several focts that we 
may profitably recall. 

The chief one is the fact that the war was thrust on us. Not only 
did the Allied Nations not begin it; they did nothing to provoke it. 
They did all they could to prevent it. Documentary proof of this is 
abundant, and has been so clearly cited that I shall not weary you 
with another recital of it. 

Another fact is the persistent denial by German public men and 
soldiers that the war was of their making. This is important not 
only as a measure of their moral qualities, but as an indication of 
their method of retreat. They will appeal to the pity of the world 
that they set out to subdue. 

It is surely proper for us on this tragic anniversary to ponder on 
these large facts while we strengthen our resolve to save ourselves 
and the world from a degrading servitude that would be worse than 
death. After the war is ended and we can look back calmly at these 
years, they will, I imagine, stand out in our memory, in certain moods, 
as a horrible nightmare, in certain other moods as a time of heroic 
cleansing of the earth of an ancient and deadly malady. Military 
despotisms have ever been one of the greatest evils of human society. 
We have now learned, that with modern physical progress they are 
become far more dangerous and far more loathsome than they were 
in simpler times. 

But after these general reflections on the nature of the great con- 
flict, 1 think it more proper that I should speak, in this place of sacred 
historic associations for so long a part of American life, rather of one 
great by-product of the war, of one happy incident which may well 
turn out to be the best result of it: I mean the closer coming-together 
of the two great English-speaking parts of the world. 

No American can come to Plymouth without thinking of the going 
of the English from these shores to the new land where they set up 
a new freedom and laid the foundations of the most prosperous and 
hopeful community on the earth. In the course of time those New 
World communities fell apart from political allegiance to the Old 
Land. But they fell apart from the Old Land only in political alle- 
giance. If we had need to discuss this political divergence, I should 
maintain that political separation was as well for you as it was nec- 
essary for us, and that by reason of it human freedom was further 
advanced, and a new chapter in free men’s growth opened throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

The American Revolution was a civil war fought on each side by 
men of the same race. And this civil war was fought in the Colonial 
Assemblies, and in Parliament as well as on the battlefields in America, 
and it was won in the Colonial Assemblies and in Parliament as well 
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as on the battlefields in America; for from that day on you have 
regarded Colonies as free and equal communities with the Mother 
Country. This civil war naturally left a trail of distrust, the greater 
because of the long distance between us by sail. But, when the first 
steamship came over the ocean, and still more when the cable bound 
us together, a new union began to come about because these elimina- 
tions of distance set the tide of feeling in the natural course laid out 
by kinship and common aims. 

But in the meantime the American community had developed in 
its own way, and our life had become more and more different from 
life in this Kingdom. We became so fixed and so different in our 
conventions and ways of life that we could not easily come back to 
your conventions and ways of life if we would. 

In fact there is no other test that the British people have had—no 
test that any people has ever had—which proved its great qualities 
so well as the British settlement and management of America. Here 
were men in a new land cut off from close contact with their kins- 
men at home, who took their political affairs in their own hands, and 
thereafter were without guidance or support from the mother coun- 
try. How did the race stand such a test? No other migrating race 
has stood such a test so well; and those first English colonists have 
now grown, by natural increase and by numerous adoptions, into a 
people which today includes more English-speaking white men than 
the whole British Empire. They have not only out-grown in numbers 
all the British elsewhere; but they have kept what may be called the 
faith of the race. They have kept the racial and national character- 
istics. They have kept British law, British freedom, British parlia- 
ments, British character. I am not boasting, ladies and gentlemen, 
of my own land; I am only reciting how your race has endured and 
survived separation from you and your land. Our foundations were 
British; our political structure is British with variations; our social 
structure is British—also with important variations; more important 
still, our standards of character and of honour and of duty are your 
standards; and life and freedom have the same meaning to us that 
they have to you. Thes2 are the essential things; and in these we 
have always been one. Our admixture of races to make a richer 
American stock is similar to the admixture of races that went, in an 
earlier time, to the making of a richer British stock on these Islands. 
In most of-our steps forward in human advancement we have but 
repeated in a larger land and under new conditions the steps that you 
took in these Islands in the struggling days of the making of our race 
and in the beginnings of its institutions. 

During the long period of sailing craft and before the telegraph, 
we lost no racial characteristics. We lost only close personal con- 
tact. We lost personal acquaintance. We even had sharp differences 
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of opinion, which in fact is a quality of our race. But, if you review 
our history carefully, you will discover, I think, that no difference 
that ever arose between us was ever half as important as it got credit 
for being at the time. Most of them were superficial differences. 
Such as were more serious found settlement—once again by war and 
many times by patient study that led to understanding. And when 
they were settled, they were settled. That has always been our way 
with one another. 

We were, under the influence of swift communication and travel, 
already losing our long isolation, and you were relaxing your mis- 
judgments when our Civil War again proved that we were made of 
the same stuff that had made the race on this Island; and we swung 
into a period of even closer understanding. 

And now the day of our supreme test and of the heroic mood is 
come. There is now a race-reason why we should have a complete 
understanding; and such a complete understanding is come. 

You will, I hope, pardon me for even alluding to our old differences; 
for they are now long forgotten far-off things. I allude to them only to 
clear the way. It is not the going of the Pilgrims nor the falling 
away of the colonies that we now celebrate, but rather the coming 
of American warships which symbolize the new union of the two 
peoples that this fierce assault on our civilization has revealed afresh. 
Politically two peoples, in all high aims and in the love of freedom 
we are one, and must now remain at one forever. 

This war has swept away incidental differences between us as a 
harrow smooths a field. Not only are our warships come—our troop 
ships, too, have landed an army on the soil of our brave Ally where 
the enemy yet keeps the wavering line of an invader; and more 
warships will come and more troop ships, million-laden if need be, till 
that line is forever broken and till the submarines are withdrawn or 
are forever submerged. There is coming the greatest victory for free 
government that was ever won, and the day of this victory which we 
are both fighting for may turn out to be the most important date in 
our history or perhaps in all history. 

And the necessity to win it has cleared the air as no other event 
in modern times has cleared it; and but for the millions of brave lives 
that are gone out, this clearing of the air would richly repay all that 
the war will cost. 

It has revealed the future of the world to us not as conquerors but 
as preservers of its peace. The free peace-loving nations will have 
no more of this colossal armed and ordered murder and pillage; and 
no combination of the peace-loving nations can be made effective 
without both branches of the English-speaking peoples. This Empire 
and the Great Republic must, then, be the main guardians of civiliza- 
tion hereafter, the conscious and leagued guardians of the world. 
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It is this that the war has revealed to us. It is not a task of our 
seeking. But it is a task that we will, with the other free peoples of 
the world, gladly undertake. 

To undertake it, our comradeship must become perpetual, and our 
task is to see to it that it be not broken nor even strained—our task 
and our children’s task after us. 

It is, of course, the function of governments to keep friendly 
nations in proper relations to one another; and both our nations 
fortunately can and do trust both our governments to do that. 
Through all the difficulties and differences that arose between our 
two Governments during the early stages of the war, there was no 
rupture of friendly dealing. When the full story of these years of 
delicate controversies comes to be told, it will be seen that mutual 
toleration and forbearance played a far larger part than a rigid insis- 
tence on disputed points. Such differences as we had were differ- 
ences between friends. I am sure that I may say with propriety that 
the two distinguished British statesmen who were His Majesty's 
Chief Foreign Secretaries during this period showed a spirit in their 
dealings with the United States Government that put the whole 
English-speaking world in their debt; and I am sure that they would 
say the same for the Government of the United States. 

But while fortunately our two Governments may be fully trusted 
to bind us together, governments come and governments go. In 
free countries they are as a rule short-lived; and they are always and 
properly, even in the conduct of foreign relations, the servants of 
public opinion if public opinion strongly assert itself. Far more 
important, then, than any particular Government is the temper and 
action of public opinion in free countries such as ours. The complete 
and permanent union in all large aims of our two nations, generation 
after generation, must, therefore, rest on the broad base of a friendly 
and informed public opinion in both countries. 

If this argument be sound it leads us—every one of us—to a high 
duty. The lasting friendship of two democratic nations must rest 
on the sympathetic knowledge that the people of each nation have 
of the other—even upon the personal friendships of large numbers 
of people one with another. Personal friendships make a friendly 
public opinion. It is, therefore, the highest political duty that Britons 
and Americans can have to build up personal knowledge of one 
another and personal friendships. But we do not get far so long as 
we leave the subject expressed in these general terms. We must make 
a definite personal application of this duty. I say, then, that it is 
your duty to learn all you can about the United States—about the 
country, the people, their institutions, their occupations, their aims, 
and to make the acquaintance of as many Americans as you can. It 
may be that you will not like them all. It may be that you do not 
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like all your own countrymen. But you will at least, I think, like 
most Americans. Cultivate them. Most of all, make an opportunity 
to go and see them and see their country and get a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of their methods and ways of life—make a proper appraisal of 
their character and aims. And, of course, this action must be mutual. 
In normal times many thousands of Americans do pay visits to your 
kingdom. They make pilgrimages. They come for pleasure and 
instruction. As soon as the war ends, they will come again in still 
greater numbers. 

But, in spite of the visits either way or both ways of large numbers 
of individuals, each people has a vast deal of ignorance about the 
other. Few merely private visitors get beneath the superficial con- 
ventions. By deliberately going about the task we may get far more 
thoroughly acquainted than we can get by the mere interchange of 
personal visits. I venture to put together a few definite suggestions. 

Put in your schools an elementary book about the United States— 
not a dull text-book, but a book written by a sympathetic man 
of accurate knowledge which shall tell every child in Britain about 
the country, about the people, how they work, how they live, what 
results they have achieved, what they aim at; about the United 
States Government, about our greatest men, about our social struc- 
ture—a book that shall make the large facts plain to any child; and 
require that every child shall read it. A perfunctory book -will fail. 
Have a hundred books written, if necessary, till the right one be writ- 
ten. There is, as you know, one great book written by an Englishman 
about the United States—Lord Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’. 
I wish it were read by as many persons here as in America. But this 
is not a book for children. There ought to be a more elementary book. 
You have often criticised certain old text-books of American history 
on which American children were supposed to be brought up—you 
have properly criticised them for laying undue emphasis on our war 
of revolution and on the conflicts our forefathers had with your fore- 
fathers. Now prepare a proper book for your own children, correct 
any disproportions these old American school books may have had, 
and give the chief emphasis not to our old differences but to our 
present likenesses and to our necessary close understanding for the 
future. 

On the American side, the disproportion and the wrong temper of 
these old text-books that have been much criticised are now, I think, 
fast disappearing. The newer text-books have corrected this old 
fault of our period of isolation. On the American side, too, I hope to 
see a modern elementary book about Great Britain put into schools 
—a book that shall tell children of the present Great Britain and 
point in the right spirit to the future. If we rear our children to 
understand the friendly similarities of our two peoples instead of 
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lodging old differences in their minds, we may lie down and die at 
ease and entrust to them the future not only of our two lands but of 
the whole world as well. 

Then encourage the giving of popular lectures by well-informed 
Americans about our country and our people. If you show that you 
wish to hear them, they will come. There is at this moment a well- 
informed group of your countrymen each lecturing in the United 
States on some phase of British life or activity, and a well-informed 
group of my countrymen in this Kingdom, each lecturing on some 
phase of American life or activity. 

I heartily hope that this form of popular instruction will continue 
and will grow long after the war is ended. After all, it is a common- 
place to say that there is no other land so full of pleasant and useful 
information for Americans as this Kingdom, and no other people so 
well worth our intimate acquaintance as your people; and it is 
equally true that no other land and no other people are so well worth 
your sympathetic study as the United States and those that dwell 
there; for they have the spirit of the modern world as no others have 
it. I hope you will pardon me for saying that a visit to America is 
an excursion into the future. 

We ought, too, to welcome and encourage the moving pictures of 
each country that are shown in the other—pictures of characteristic 
and instructive scenes and activities. It requires little imagination 
to see the immeasurable effect on public opinion I will say of ten 
years of such popular presentation of each land and each people to 
one another. Every visitor either way could then say what a friend 
of mine said on his first visit to England, “Oh, I know. It is so 
familiar. I have been here before—been here in almost all the great 
books that I ever read. I’ve not come to England. I've come back 
to England.” 

Another useful piece of the machinery of popular education— 
perhaps the most useful piece—is the Press. Many of the most 
energetic editors in either country have visited the other. But if 
visits of groups of them were frequently arranged and if definite pro- 
grams were made for them to touch the real spirit of the other coun- 
try, better results would follow than follow casual visits. And, if 
when either country or government seems to do anything contrary 
to a proper understanding with the other country or government, 
if then instead of making judgments at a distance, a group of men 
who control the chief organs of opinion would themselves visit the 
other country and make personal first-hand investigations of what 
had gone wrong, many of our mistakes would be instantly corrected and 
well nigh all misunderstandings would disappear as soon as they arise. 

The thing to do is to will a right understanding, and then it will 
be hard for a wrong understanding to arise. 
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I believe also in the suggestion that has been made of regular per- 
sonal correspondence between persons in each country. In spite of 
the newspapers, accurate and full information about what each 
country is doing to prosecute the war is very hard to get in the other 
country. I recently met an Englishman who told me that he was 
kept informed by an American correspondent. ‘Every important 
step taken by your government or people,” said he, ‘is promptly 
though quite briefly explained by my American correspondent.” 
These two men met in London by chance, and their correspondence 
grew out of this casual meeting. It is, of course, possible, with 
very little trouble, for every well-informed man and woman in each 
country to come to such an arrangement with some man or woman 
in the other country. In addition to the welcome information that 
can thus be conveyed, there will, of course, in many cases spring up a 
personal friendship that is the best bond of continual amity between 
peoples. I think that much pleasure and instruction would come of 
such personal correspondence. ) 

I might make many such practical suggestions. Among them I 
should certainly include the encouragement of British students to 
go to American universities and of more American students to 
British universities; and I should include pilgrimages both ways of 
large bodies of educational workers. You may say that all these 
things cost money. They are less costly than ignorance of one 
another. Besides, if our two peoples are to come together as we 
hope, travel must become much cheaper than it has ever been. 

And, perhaps, most important of all, I would suggest frequent 
visits by our public men, especially those who hold high office. I 
need cite only the recent historic visit of Mr. Balfour to the United 
States and his historic reception there. I doubt if any member of the 
Government of any people ever made a visit to another people, since 
governments began, that had so great an effect. 

Now none of these particular suggestions may prove practicable to 
you, and whether any particular suggestion be practical for any 
particular person or community can be tested only by trial. But some 
plan is practical, here in Plymouth, and about this your judgment is 
better than mine. My plea is that the people of every British com- 
munity and the people of every American community shall find a 
way to inform themselves about the other country, for all such infor- 
mation brings with it a closer sympathy. The sympathetic under- 
standing between any two free countries depends on the number of 
citizens in each country who themselves have a sympathetic under- 
standing one with another. And even Great Britain and the United 
States, which understand one another better by far than any other 
two great countries in the world, would come much closer together 
if in every community in each country there were a group of men 
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who made the furthering of such an understanding their particular 
business. 

There is no other task in the world so important for the security 
of civilization. 

Most valuable of all the activities that lead to a permanent sym- 
pathy is our present fellowship in war. Americans now here confer 
daily with most departments of your Government, and your corre- 
sponding representatives in the United States confer with most Depart- 
ments of the American Government, so that the greatest possible 
unity of action may be secured. Our high naval and our high mili- 
tary officers are in command of our forces in your waters and on the 
soil of France. Our fleets in your seas are constantly becoming larger, 
and our advance army in France receives constant additions. The 
most skilful American surgeons attend the Allied wounded of all 
armies, and American nurses in ever-increasing numbers serve them. 
American engineers and labourers are laying railways behind the Brit- 
ish and French lines. American scientific men are giving their skill 
not only at home but at the front to perfect scientific methods of 
making military activities more accurate. American lumbermen are 
felling your forests and cutting the trees for war uses. Laborers under 
American engineers are building and rebuilding military roads in 
France. And our money is pouring into all the Allies’ war 
coffers. 

And most of all American fighting units, naval and army and air 
service, are come and very many more will come: They all work 
side by side with your men and with the French. And most of these, 
of course, are young men, and like your young men, the flower of 
our race. Now these are forming companionships that nothing can 
sever. Men who go forth to die together, if fate so will it, understand 
one another as long as they survive. Beside the comradeship of 
arms, formed where death comes swift, other companionships seem 
weak. For men’s naked souls are then bared to one another. In this 
extremest trial that men ever underwent anywhere at any time, only 
the deepest emotions are at work; everything else of life is still or 
pushed out of consciousness. And men who come together then are 
forever inseparable. Already there’s many a corner of a foreign field 
that is forever England; and presently there’ll be many a corner of 
a foreign land that is an American grave also. Those that die and 
those that live hereafter alike so bind our two peoples in mutual under- 
standing that any disturber of that understanding will but play the 
poor part of a sacrilegious fool, and is an enemy of the peace of the 
world. 

In comparison with this cementing of the two great branches of 
our common civilization, how cheap seems my poor talk or any 
other man’s, and how little worth while your kind and patient hear- 
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ing! Our common peril and our companionship in staying it have 
already made us one forever. 
Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, I greeted you as kinsmen. I 
shall leave you linked in my memory with the immortal recollection 
of these heroic days when the sons of the Pilgrims are come to offer 
their lives for our common freedom. By the sacrifices that we both 
make and by our sacred duty to keep the peace of the world, let us | 
pledge ourselves to a common understanding forever. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


An address by Lieutenant-General, the Rt. Hon. 
J.C. Smuts, commanding the British forces in 
the East African Campaign, delivered at a ban- 
quet given in his honor by members of both 
Houses of Parliament on May 15, 1917.! 


Ever since I have come to this country, about two months ago, I 
have received nothing but the most profound and charming kindness 
and hospitality, which has culminated in this unique banquet to- 
night. I appreciate it all the more because I know it is given at a time 
when the greatest storm in the world’s history is raging, and when no- 
body in this country or great city feels inclined to indulge in any fes- 
tivities or banquets. When I return home I shall be able to tell the 
people of South Africa that I have been received by you not as a guest, 
not as a stranger, but simply as one of yourselves. Speaking with a 
somewhat different accent, and laying a different emphasis on many 
things, as no doubt becomes a barbarian from the outer marches of the 





1 The Speech made by General Smuts on May 15 at the banquet given in his 
honor by members of both Houses of Parliament was one of the finest and most 
statesmanlike utterances that the war has produced. If the British nation 
did not realize fully before, it assuredly will understand now what a noble orna- 
ment and strong pillar of the Empire it possesses in the soldier-statesman who 
has been representing the Union of South Africa in the Imperial War Confer- 
ence. Hitherto we have thought of him principally as a brilliant soldier—how 
brilliant the records of his campaigns in what were once German East and 
South-West Africa are the best witness—but, great as his military services have 
been, the future may well reveal political services even more valuable still. This 
is always a rare—and sometimes a dangerous—combination of genius, but we 
know from General Smuts’s speeches where his dearest hopes are centered, that 
he hates war, though he is a master of its art, and that all his ambitions are set 
upon being of service to his fellow-countrymen in South Africa and to the Em- 
pire to which he is proud to belong. The British Empire is, indeed, fortunate 
when the soldier who but fifteen years ago was its sturdy and dangerous oppo- 
nent in arms, now comes with laurels won against a common foe, and, within the 
walls of the British Parliament itself, delivers an address cordial in friendship, 
and instinct, as are few utterances of our time, with political wisdom and under- 
standing.—London Daily Telegraph, May 17, 1917. 
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Empire—and one whose mind is not yet deeply furrowed with trenches 
and dugouts—I would like first of all to say how profoundly thankful 
I am to Lord French for the words which have fallen from his lips. 
Your expressions in regard to myself are largely, I feel, undeserved. 
At any rate, I accept them as coming fro an old opponent and com- 
rade in arms. I know they are meant in the best spirit, and I accept 
them as such. 

Your words recall to my mind many an incident of those stirring 
times when we were opposing commanders in the Boer War. I may 
refer totwo. On one occasion I was surrounded by Lord French—and 
was practically face to face with disaster. Nothing was left me but, 
by the most diligent scouting, to find a way out. I ventured into a 
place which bore the very appropriate name of Murderers’ Gap—and 
I was the only man who camc out alive. One account of that stated 
that one Boer escaped, but he probably had so many bullets in him 
that he would be no further danger. I survived to be your guest to- 
night. Two days after I broke through—blessed words in these times 
—and on a very dark night, I came to a railway, which I was just on 
the point of crossing, when we heard a train. Some of us felt inclined 
to wreck and capture that train, but for some reason or other I said, 
““No, let it pass.” You can imagine my feelings when some time after- 
wards I learned that the only freight on that train was Sir John 
French with one or two A.D.C.’s, moving round from one part of his 
front to another to find out how I had broken through. If I had not 
missed that chance he would have been my guest, no doubt very wel- 
come, though no doubt embarrassing.: Fate has willed otherwise. 
I am his guest. 

Those were very difficult and strenuous days in which one learned 
many a valuable lesson, good for all life. One of those lessons was that 
under stress of great difficulty practically everything breaks down 
ultimately, and the only things that survive are really the simple 
human feelings of loyalty and comradeship to your fellows, and 
patriotism which can stand any strain and bear you through all 
difficulty and privation. We soldiers know the extraordinary value 
of these simple feelings, how far they go, and what strain they can 
bear, and how ultimately they support the whole weight of civilization. 
That war was carried on by both sides in a sportsmanlike spirit, and 
in a clean, chivalrous way—and out of that calamity has been pro- 
duced the happy state of affairs that you see today in South Africa, 
and which led to a new basis on which to build the larger and happier 
South Africa which is arising today. 

I am sure in the present great struggle now being waged you will see 
some cause leading to lasting results. Here you have from all parts 
of the British Empire young men gathering on the battlefields of 
Europe, and whilst your statesmen keep planning a great scheme of 
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union for the future of the Empire, my feeling is that very largely the 
work is already done. The spirit of comradeship has been born in this 
campaign on the battlefields of Europe, and many of the men from 
the various parts of the Empire will be far more powerful than any 
instrument of government that you can elect in the future. I feel sure 
that in after days, when our successors come to sum up what has hap- 
pened and draw up a balance-sheet, there will be a good credit balance 
due to this common feeling of comradeship which will have been built 
up. Now once more, as many ages ago during the Roman Empire, the 
Germanic volcano is in eruption, and the whole world is shaking. No 
doubt in this great evolution you are faced in this country with the 
most difficult and enormous problems which any Government or peo- 
ple have ever been called upon to face—problems of world-wide strat- 
egy, of man-power, communications, food supply, of every imagin- 
able kind and magnitude, so large that it is almost beyond the wit of 
man to solve them, and it is intelligible that where you have so many 
difficulties to face, one forgets to keep before one’s eye the situation as 
awhole. And yet that is very necessary. 

It is most essential that even in this bitter struggle, even when 
Europe is looming so large before our eyes, we should keep before us 
the whole situation. We should see it steadily, and see it whole. I 
would ask you not to forget in these times the British Commonwealth 
of nations. Do not forget that larger world which is made up of all 
the nations that belong to the Empire. Bear in mind that after all 
Europe is not so large, and will not always continue to loom so large as 
at present. Even now in the struggle the pace of Europe is being per- 
manently slowed down. Your Empire is spread all over the world, 
and even where the pace is slowed down in one portion it is accelerated 
in another, and you have to keep the whole before you in order to 
judge fairly and sanely of the factors which affect the whole. 

I wish to say a few words tonight on this subject, because I think 
there is a tendency sometimes to forget certain aspects of the great 
questions with which we are now confronted. That is one of the rea- 
sons why I am glad the Imperial Conference was called at this time, 
apparently a very opportune moment, and yet the calling of this Con- 
ference at this time has already directed attention once more to that 
other aspect of the whole situation which is so important to us. Re- 
member, it is not only Europe that we have to consider, but also the 
future of this great commonwealth to which we all belong. It is pecu- 
liarly situated; it is scattered over the whole world; it is not a com- 
pact territory; it is dependent for its very existence on world-wide 
communications, which must be maintained or this Empire goes to 
pieces. In the past thirty years you see what has happened. Every- 
where upon your communications Germany has settled down; every- 
where upon the communications of the whole globe you will find 
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a German colony here and there, and the day would have come when 
your Empire would have been in very great jeopardy from your lines 
of communication being cut. 

Now, one of the by-products of this war has been that the whole 
world outside Europe has been cleared of the enemy. Germany has 
been swept from the seas, and from all continents except Central 
Europe. Whilst Germany has been gaining ground in Central Europe, 
from the rest of the world she has been swept clean; and, therefore, 
you are now in this position—almost providentially brought to this 
position—that once more you can consider the problem of your future 
as a whole. When peace comes to be made you have all these parts 
in your hand, and you can go carefully into the question of what is 
necessary for your future security and your future safety as an Empire, 
and you can say, so far as it is possible under war circumstances, what 
you are going to keep and what you are going to give away. 

That is a very important precedent. I hope when the time comes— 
I am speaking for myself, and expressing nobody’s opinion but my 
own—I feel when the time comes for peace we should not bear only 
Central Europe in mind, but the whole British Empire. As far as we 
are concerned, we do not wish this war to have been fought in vain. 
We have not fought for material gain, or for territory; we have fought 
for security in the future. If we attach any value to this group of 
nations which compose the British Empire, then we, in settling peace, 
will have to look carefully at our future safety and security, and I hope 
that will be done, and that no arrangement will be made which will 
jeopardize the very valuable and lasting results which have been 
attained. 

That is the geographical question. There remains the other ques- 
tion—a very difficult question—of the future constitutional relations 
and readjustments in the British Empire. At a luncheon given re- 
cently by the Empire Parliamentary Association I said, rather cryp- 
tically, that I did not think this was a matter in which we should 
follow precedents, and I hope you will bear with me if I say a few 
words on that theme, and develop more fully what I meant. I think 
we are inclined to make mistakes in thinking about this group of na- 
tions to which we belong, because too often we think of it merely as 
one State. The British Empire is much more than a State. I think 
the very expression ““Empire”’ is misleading, because it makes people 
think as if we are one single entity, one unity, to which that term 
“Empire” can be applied. We are not an Empire. Germany is an 
Empire, so was Rome, and so is India, but we are a system of nations, 
a community of states and of nations far greater than any empire 
which has ever existed; and by using this ancient expression we 
really obscure the real fact that we are larger and that our whole 
position is different, and that we are not one nation, or state, or em- 
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pire, but we are a whole world by ourselves, consisting of many na- 
tions and states, and all sorts of communities under one flag. We are 
a system of states, not only a static system, a stationary system, but a 
dynamic system, growing, evolving all the time towards new destinies. 

Here you have a kingdom with a number of Crown colonies; be- 
sides that you have large protectorates like Egypt, which is an empire 
in itself, which was one of the greatest empires in the world. Besides 
that you have great dependencies like India—an empire in itself, one 
of the oldest civilizations in the world, and we are busy there trying 
to see how East and West can work together, how the forces that have 
kept the East going can be worked in conjunction with the ideas we 
have evolved in Western civilization for enormous problems within 
that State. But beyond that we come to the so-called Dominions, a 
number of nations and states almost sovereign, almost independent, 
who govern themselves, who have been evolved on the principles of 
your constitutional system, now almost independent states, and who 
all belong to this group, to this community of nations, which I prefer 
to call the British Commonwealth of nations. Now, you see that no 
political ideas that we evolved in the past, no nomenclature will 
apply to this world which is comprised in the British Empire; any 
expression, any name which we have found so far for this group has 
been insufficient, and I think the man who would discover the real 
appropriate name for this vast system of entities would be doing a 
great service not only to this country, but to constitutional theory. 

The question is, how are you going to provide for the future govern- 
ment of this group of nations? It isan entirely new problem. If you 
want to see how great it is you must take the United States in compari- 
son. There you find what is essential—one nation, not perhaps in the 
fullest sense, but more and more growing into one; one big State, 
consisting of subordinate parts, but whatever the nomenclature of the 
United States Constitution, you have one national State, over one big, 
contiguous area. That is the problem presented by the United States, 
and for which they discovered this federal solution, which means sub- 
ordinate governments for the subordinate parts, but one national Fed- 
eral Parliament for the whole. 

Compare with that state of facts this enormous system comprised in 
the British Empire of nations all over the world, some independent, 
living under diverse conditions, and all growing towards greater na- 
tions than they are at present. You can see at once that the solution 
which has been found practicable in the case of the United States prob- 
ably never will work under our system. That is what I feel in all the 
empires of the past, and even in the United States—the effort has 
been towards forming one nation. All the empires that we have 
known in the past and that exist today are founded on the idea of 
assimilation, of trying to force different human material through one 
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mould so as to form one nation. Your whole idea and basis is entirely 
different. You do not want to standardize the nations of the British 
Empire. You want to develop them into greater nationhood. These 
younger communities, the offspring of the Mother Country, or terri- 
tories like that of my own people, which have been annexed after 
various vicissitudes of war—all these you want not to mould on any 
common pattern, but you want them to develop according to the 
principles of self-government and freedom and liberty. Therefore, 
your whole basic idea is different from anything that has ever existed 
before, either in the empires of the past or even in the United States. 

I think that this is the fundamental fact which we have to bear in 
mind—that the British Empire, or this British Commonwealth of 
nations, does not stand for unity, standardization, or assimilation, or 
denationalization; but it stands for a fuller, a richer, and more various 
life among all the nations that compose it. And even nations who 
have fought against you, like my own, must feel that they and their 
interests, their language, their religions, and all their cultural interests 
are as safe and as secure under the British flag as those of the children 
of your household and your own blood. It is only in proportion as 
that is realized that you will fulfil the true mission which you have 
undertaken. Therefore, it seems, speaking my own individual opin- 
ion, that there is only one solution, that is the solution supplied by our 
past traditions of freedom, self-government, and the fullest develop- 
ment. We are not going to force common Governments, federal or 
otherwise, but we are going to extend liberty, freedom, and nation- 
hood more and more in every part of the Empire. 

The question arises, how are you going to keep this world together 
if there is going to be all this enormous development towards a more 
varied and richer life among all its parts? It seems to me that you 
have two potent factors that you must rely on for the future. The first 
is your hereditary kingship. I have seen some speculations recently 
in the papers of this country upon the position of the kingship of this 
country; speculations by people who, I am sure, have never thought 
of the wider issues that are at stake. You cannot make a Republic in 
this country. You cannot make a Republic of the British Common- 
wealth of nations, because if you have to elect a President not only in 
these Islands, but all over the British Empire, who will be the ruler 
and representative of all these peoples, you are facing an absolutely 
insoluble problem. Now, you know the theory of our Constitution is 
that the King is not merely your King, but he is the King of all of us. 
He represents every part of the whole Commonwealth of nations. If 
his place is to be taken by anybody else, then that somebody will have 
to be elected by a process which, I think, will pass the wit of man to 
devise. Therefore let us be thankful for the mercies we have. We 
have a kingship here which is really not very different from a heredi- 
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tary Republic, and I am sure that more and more in the future the 
trend will be in that direction, and I shall not be surprised to see the 
time when our Royal princes, instead of getting their Consorts among 
the princelings of Central Europe, will go to the Dominions and the 
outlying portions of the Empire. 

I think that in the theory of the future of this great Empire it is 
impossible to attach too much importance to this institution which we 
have existing, and which can be developed, in my opinion, to the 
greatest uses possible for its future preservation and development. It 
will, of course, be necessary to go further than that. It is not only the 
symbol of unity which you have in the Royal ruler, but you will have 
to develop further common institutions. 

Everyone admits that it would be necessary to devise better ma- 
chinery for common consultation than we have had hitherto. So far 
we have relied upon the Imperial Conference which meets every four 
years, and which, however useful for the work it has done hitherto, 
has not, in my opinion, been a complete success. It will be necessary 
to devise better means for achieving our ends. A certain precedent 
has been laid down of calling the Prime Ministers and representatives 
from the Empire of India to the Imperial Cabinet, and we have seen 
the statement made by Lord Curzon that it is the intention of the 
Government to perpetuate that practice in future. Although we have 
not yet the details of the scheme, and we have to wait for a complete 
exposition of the subject from his Majesty’s Government, yet it is 
clear that in an institution like that you have a far better instrument 
of common consultation than you have in the old Imperial Confer- 
ence, which was called only every four years, and which discussed a 
number of subjects which were not really of first-rate importance. 
After all, what you want is to call together the most important states- 
men in the Empire from time to time—say once a year, or as often as 
may be found necessary—to discuss matters which concern all parts 
of the Empire in common, and in order that causes of friction and mis- 
understanding may be removed. A common policy should be laid 
down to determine the true orientation of our Imperial policy. 

Take foreign policy, for instance, on which the fate of the Empire 
may from time to time depend. I think it is highly desirable that at 
least once a year the most important leaders of the Empire should be 
called together to discuss these matters, and to determine a common 
policy, which would then be carried out in detail by the various execu- 
tive Governments of the commonwealth nations. This Imperial 
Council or Cabinet will not themselves exercise executive functions, 
but they will lay down the policy which will be carried out by the 
Governments of the various parts of the Empire. A system like that, 
although it looks small, must in the end lead to very important results 
and very great changes. You cannot settle a common policy for the 
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whole of the British Empire without changing that policy very con- 
siderably from what it has been in the past, because the policy will 
have to be, for one thing, far simpler. We do not understand diplo- 
matic finesse in other parts of the Empire. We go by large principles, 
and things which can be easily understood by our undeveloped democ- 
racies. If your foreign policy is going to rest, not only on the basis of 
your Cabinet here, but finally on the whole of the British Empire, it 
will have to be a simpler and more intelligible policy, which will, I 
am sure, lead in the end to less friction, and the greater safety of the 
Empire. 

Of course, no one will ever dispute the primacy of the Imperial 
Government in these matters. Whatever changes and developments 
come about, we shall always look upon the British Government as the 
senior partner in this concern. When this Council is not sitting the 
Imperial Government will conduct the foreign affairs of the Empire. 
But it will always be subject to the principles and policy which have 
been laid down in these common conferences from time to time, and 
which, I think, will be a simpler and probably, in the long run, a 
saner and safer policy for the Empire as a whole. Naturally, it will 
lead to greater publicity. There is no doubt that, after the catas- 
trophe that has overtaken Europe, nations in future will want to know 
more about the way their affairs are conducted. And you can under- 
stand that, once it is no longer an affair of one Government, but of a 
large number of Governments who are responsible ultimately to their 
Parliaments for the action they have taken, you may be sure there 
will be a great deal more publicity and discussion of foreign affairs 
than there has ever been. 

I am sure that the after effects of a change like this, although it 
looks a simple change, are going to be very important, not only for 
this community of nations, but for the world as a whole. Far too 
much stress is laid upon the instruments of government. People are 
inclined to forget that the world is getting more democratic, and that 
forces which find expression in public opinion are going to be far 
more powerful in the future than they have been in the past. You 
will find that you have built up a spirit of comradeship and a com- 
mon feeling of patriotism, and that the instrument of government 
will not be the thing that matters so much as the spirit that actuates 
the whole system of all its parts. That seems to me to be your 
mission. You talk about an Imperial mission. It seems to me this 
British Empire has only one mission, and that is a mission for greater 
liberty and freedom and self-development. Yours is the only system 
that has ever worked in history where a large number of nations have 
been living in unity. Talk about the League of Nations—you are 
the only league of nations that has ever existed; and if the line that 
I am sketching here is correct, you are going to be an even greater 
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league of nations in the future; and if you are true to your oid tradi- 
tions of self-government and freedom, and to this vision of your 
future and your mission, who knows that you may not exercise far 
greater and more beneficent influence on the history of mankind 
than you have ever done before? 

In the welter of confusion which is probably going to follow the 
war in Europe, you will stand as the one system where liberty to work 
successfully has kept together divers communities. You may be 
sure the world such as will be surrounding you in the times that are 
coming will be very likely to follow your example. You may become 
the real nucleus for the world government for the future. There is no 
doubt that is the way things will go in the future. You have madea 
successful start; and if you keep on the right track your Empire 
will be a solution of the whole problem. 

I hope I have given no offense. When I look around this brilliant 
gathering, and see before me the most important men in the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, I was rather anxious that we should 
discuss this matter, which concerns our future so very vitally—a 
matter which should never be forgotten even in this awful struggle, 
in which all our energies are engaged. Memories of the past keep 
crowding in upon me. I think of all the difficulties which have sur- 
rounded us in the past, and I am truly filled with gratitude for the 
reception which you have given me, and with gratitude to Time, the 
great and merciful judge, which has healed many wounds—and 
gratitude to that Divinity which “shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.” I think of the difficulties that still lie ahead of us, 
which are going to test all the nations fighting for liberty far more 
than they have ever been tested in the past, and I hope and pray 
that they all may have clearness of vision and purpose, and especially 
that strength of soul in the coming days, which will be more necessary 
than strength of arm. I verily believe that we are within reach of 
priceless and immeasurable good, not only for this United Kingdom 
and group of nations to which we belong, but also for the whole world. 
But, of course, it will depend largely upon us whether the great prize 
is achieved now in this struggle, or whether the world will be doomed 
to long, weary waiting in the future. The prize is within our grasp, 
if we have strength, especially the strength of soul, which I hope we 
shall have, to see this thing through without getting tired of waiting 
until victory crowns the efforts of our brave men in the field. 
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AMERICA AND FREEDOM 


An article written by Viscount Grey of Falloden 
as the preface for a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Amer- 
ica and Freedom,” published in 1917, which 
contains President Wilson’ sofficial statementson 
the war and speeches by Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Asquith on the United States and the War. 


Two great events there have been in this year so full of hope and 
ultimate good prospect that each when it occurred quickened our 
thoughts, raised our spirits, and even in the terrible strain and 
anxiety of the present made us look up and look forward to the future 
with confidence. ‘ 

One of these events is the Russian revolution, with which this paper 
is not concerned and which is mentioned here very shortly only be- 
cause it is too important to be passed entirely without notice, and 
because it is by no means irrelevant to relations between the Allies and 
the United States. A revolution of the magnitude of the Russian 
revolution cannot take place without some excesses, some dark days, 
and a period of great confusion. The effect of this confusion on mili- 
tary action is unfavourable, and we cannot and should not ignore the 
fact that the strain upon the armies of the other Allies has thereby 
been greatly increased and their task made harder than ever at one 
very critical moment of the war. Nevertheless, Russia free may yet 
become more powerful in the war for freedom and far more helpful in 
the making of peace than she could ever have been under a reactionary 
Government. And nothing should shake our confidence that in the 
long run the change in Russia must be a great good, not only for 
Russia, but for Europe, and, indeed, for the world. A free Russia isa 
splendid increase of freedom in the world, and whatever the immediate 
and passing effect upon the progress of the war, the future effect upon 
democracy in Europe and upon international relations generally must 
be most favourable and of incalculable value and benefit. The other 
great event is the entry of the United States of America into the war 
against Prussianized Germany, which is the subject of this publi- 
cation. 
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The entry of the United States into the war is a tremendous fact, 
even when considered only in the limited aspect of its direct effect 
upon the war. Let us consider this aspect by itself first. 

Before the war the United States had become potentially the 
strongest country in the world; not the largest in number of popula- 
tion—China, no doubt, has that superiority—but the strongest, if 
account is taken of the combined value of numbers, extent of undivided 
territory, unity of public spirit, power of organization, material re- 
sources, and all that goes to make effective strength. During the war 
the United States has gained in wealth, while the European bellige- 
rents—Germany as much as any—have spent strength, and now after 
three years of war, Germany in an advanced state of exhaustion, with 
- all those whom she has attacked still in the field, has to reckon with 
the United States. One qualification no doubt, must be made, and 
it is important. The full strength of the United States is not yet mo- 
bilized for war; that will take time, and it is, therefore, true that their 
intervention in the war cannot be by military or naval action decisive 
in a short time; but it is equally true that no conceivable military 
or naval success of the German arms in Europe could now secure a 
German peace. Germany cannot get peace and the economic recov- 
ery, which she at least as much as the other great European bellige- 
rents needs, except on the conditions that the United States may con- 
sider essential to their own interests and to the future peace and free- 
dom of the world. It is impossible to get round this fact, and it is not 
surprising that Germany dares not face it and turns her back upon it 
that she may not face it, for that is what the organized silence and 
contempt in Germany of the action of the United States really mean. 

But there is another aspect of the entry of the United States into 
the War that is much greater, of deeper significance, and of more far- 
reaching consequence. It is to be seen in the reasons and spirit of the 
decision taken by the President and the nation. The public utterances 
of President Wilson when announcing the decision and subsequently 
are full of it and are inspired by it. The United States have departed 
from the policy of isolation not from favour to one set of combatants 
against another, nor even from sympathy with one side against the 
other, real and strong though the sympathy with some of the Allies 
has been in large sections of the American people since the outbreak of 
the war. This has not been the motive that forced the tremendous 
national decision, but a growing conviction, which gradually became 
settled, deep and paramount, that this terrible war is a desperate and 
critical struggle against something evil and intensely dangerous to 
moral law, to international good faith, to everything that is essential 
if different nations are to live together in the world in equal freedom 
and friendship. The will to power—it is a German phrase—has 
shown in the course of this war that it knows neither mercy, pity, 
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nor limits. Militarism is one quality of it, and it stands for things that 
all democracies, if they wish to remain free and to be part of a world 
that is free, must hate. This conviction and a sense that the old bar- 
riers of the world are broken down by modern conditions, that the 
cause of humanity is one, and that no nation so great and free as the 
United States could stand aside in this crisis without sacrificing its 
honour and losing its soul, are—so we believe—the real motive and 
cause of the decision of the United States. Democracies are reluctant 
to take such decisions until they are attacked or until their own ma- 
terial interests are directly and deeply involved, and the United States 
did not take the decision till German action in the war made it im- 
* perative; but then they took it with a clearness, an emphasis, and a 
declaration of principle that will be one of the landmarks and shining 
examples of all human history. 

‘Comparison may be made between the entry of the United States 
into the war and that of the British people. There is some resem- 
blance, but there isa difference. The outrageous invasion of Belgium, 
involving special and separate Treaty obligations, left Great Britain 
at the outset no alternative; her decision had to be sudden; the whole 
people felt at once that there was no honourable way of avoiding war. 
Articles have been written since to show that the interest of Great 
Britain was directly involved, that though Belgium and France were 
attacked she, too, was threatened; and all that is true. Numerous 
public utterances in Germany since the war began have disclosed that 
the German purpose was to subject not only Belgium and France, but 
also Great Britain, to German predominance. But the British people 
had no time at the outset to consider where their interest lay; had 
it not been so they would have taken time to consider and to argue, 
but as things were honour was so clearly and peremptorily challenged 
and sympathy so deeply outraged by the initial action of Germany 
that there was no time for consideration and no place for argument. 
This it was that made the decision of the British people so practically 
unanimous, so quick, and so thorough. The decision of the United 
States was slow and deliberate; it is apparently not less unanimous 
and thorough, and each decision will have its own impressiveness in 
history. 

On our first entry into the war we were, as the United States now is, 
free to decide our own part and our own terms of peace. When Japan 
entered the war the obligation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to 
make war and peace in common came into effect; then the agreement 
of September, 1914, made mutual and binding agreements between 
ourselves and France and Russia, and our position now is that of the 
other nations who are parties to the agreement of September, 1914. 
The United States are independent of that agreement; this is a differ- 
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ence important and definite, though I believe it will be small in prac- 
tical effect compared with the deep underlying identity of view, 
principle, and feeling. 

President Wilson said the other day that this is a conflict’ for 
“human liberty.” That is what the Allies have been made by German 
action in the war to feel more and more deeply, and this feeling is a 
greater bond of union than anything else. There is one more thing to 
be added. I was talking the other day to a man who had been some 
two years at the front and was home for ten days’ leave. Of all feel- 
ings, those that have the most right to be considered with attention 
and deference are the feelings of the men who are risking their lives 
and undergoing the awful trial and suffering of trench warfare. In 
this man’s feeling there was no hatred and no passion; there was great 
weariness and great longing for the end of the war, but an intense 
desire to see the war end in such a way that, if he survived, the rest of 
his life—he is a young man—should be free from war and threats of 
war. That, too, as I understand, is President Wilson’s policy and pur- 
pose—human liberty and secure peace. 


Permanent peace has hitherto been an ideal; will a League of Na- ° 


tions or some concrete proposal of that kind become practicable after 
this war? Will the ideal come within the limits of practical, effective 
politics? This is too large a question to be discussed here. My own 
hope and belief is that it will. This war will bring about a new order 
of things. In domestic affairs old questions will be swept off the board 
of politics by new problems and new questions, to which many of the 
old phrases, the old formulas and previous points of view will not be 
applicable, and new men will perhaps be needed to solve the new prob- 
lems. And in international politics new ideas may prevail, and things 
hitherto impossible may become possible. How much becomes possi- 
ble will depend upon the change effected by the experience of this 
war, not so much in men’s heads as in their hearts and feelings, and 
this we shall not know fully till the millions of men who have fought 
at the front are settled at home again and take their places in civil 
and political life in free democracies. If the result of this war is to 
destroy in Germany the popularity of war—for before 1914 the pros- 
pect of war was popular, at any rate in books that were widely read 
there without resentment, if not with approval—if war is felt even in 
Germany to be hateful; if as a result of this war men of all nations will 
desire in future to stamp out the first sign of war as they would a 
forest fire or the plague, then the world may have a peace and se- 
curity that it has never yet known. If that is not the result, then the 
lot of mankind in this epoch of its history will be more desperate than 
in the darkest and most cruel ages, for civilized nations will prepare 
and perfect the destructive inventions of science, and these will be 
used to the point of mutual extermination. Méilitarism and civiliza- 
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tion are now incompatible, and nations must attain some greater 
measure of international self-control than has previously been thought 
possible if civilization is to progress or even to be preserved. 

We hear—and no doubt it is true—that the German people long 
for peace, but they are not yet masters in their own house; the recent 
political crisis in Germany produced some change of men, but no evi- 
dence of a change of the ruling spirit; the message of the Crown 
Prince, who seems to have played a leading part in the crisis, ended 
with something about compelling others to respect the German flag 
as the ultima ratioregum. There was not a word in it about respect for 
the rights of others. Before the world can rely on the speeches of 
German Chancellors it must know to whom the German Chancellor is 
responsible. Is it to the Reichstag, or is it solely to the Emperor? 
And by whose favour is he chosen and maintained in place? Is it by 
the Emperor, the Crown Prince, and the Military Command? We 
want to be sure that when this war is over Germany will not begin to 
prepare and to plan for the next war, and there can be no security 
against that so long as the Prussian military caste is the strongest 
» power in Germany. They will never give up the will to power, and 
that is incompatible with peace because it is inconsistent with the 
freedom and equal rights of other nations. 

Much has been said about the resolution passed by the Reichstag 
in July. It is frequently difficult to be sure exactly what Parliamen- 
tary resolutions mean. They are often drawn to enable people who do 
not all mean the same thing to vote together for the same words, and 
there was apparently not unanimity in Germany as to the exact 
meaning of the Reichstag resolution. There are, however, two ques- 
tions to be asked about the resolution: (1) Does the German Govern- 
ment endorse it and interpret it in the way in which it is interpreted 
by those in this country who take the most favourable view of it? 
(2) Is it to be a principle accepted and acted upon in Germany that 
the Government, by which is meant the Executive Power, is responsi- 
ble to the Reichstag? It is quite right that the resolution of the 
Reichstag should not be ignored; the fact that some resolution of the 
kind was found necessary or was even permitted has some importance; 
but until the two questions asked above can be answered clearly and 
satisfactorily, I do not see how discussion of the value to be attached 
to this resolution of the Reichstag can profitably be carried further. 

It might be, no doubt, that if the war ended tomorrow in an incon- 
clusive peace the disappointment and war weariness of the German 
people would subsequently bring about a real change of power in Ger- 
many. Some evidence analogous to Bismarck’s disclosure about the 
draft of the Ems telegram—something, for instance, showing that the 
ultimatum to Serbia was deliberately made stiff to make war certain— 
might come to light and reveal to the German people that strings were 
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pulled in Germany in 1914 with fatal effect by persons who desired 
and intended war; and such revelation coming after the experience 
of the last three years might be so hateful to the German people as to 
upset the military caste. It is possible; but to make peace on this 
hope would be gambling upon a chance, and the things at stake are too 
vital and awful for gambling. There is no end yet to the official de- 
ception and self-deception of the German people about the war, and 
as long as they ignore or are ignorant of the real facts about the origin 
of the war and the awful outrages perpetrated by their own Higher 
Command, particularly in the occupied parts of Belgium and France, 
for which, in the name of all that is right and just, there must be repa- 
ration, so long, it is to be feared, will the German people do nothing of 
their own initiative to remove the obstacles to peace. 

The root of the matter is in President Wilson’s words: “A steadfast 
concert for peace can never be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic government could be trusted to 
keep faith within it or observe its covenants. It must be a league 
of honour and partnership of opinion.” Let it be admitted that no such 
partnership will be complete or secure till Germany fulfils the condi- 
tions for it and is included in it; and when it is evident that at a peace 
conference table the Allies will meet German plenipotentiaries who will 
accept and share in letter and spirit, and will represent German 
authority that also accepts and shares in letter and spirit, the views of 
national policy and the aspirations for the future of the world that 
are the matter of President Wilson’s public declarations, then there 
will rightly be the strongest movements here and in the Allied coun- 
tries to discuss peace and to end the terrible destruction of life and all 
the horrors of war; but till this is so the war is and will remain on the 
part of the United States and the Allies a defensive war, a war to de- 
fend human liberty and free nations from present and future military 
aggression. 

There is but one other point on which I would touch; it is the pro- 
spective relations between Great Britain and the United States. Mr. 
Balfour’s mission has, we hope, done something to make it felt in 
the United States that there is real community of ideas, sentiments, 
and sympathy. This country was fortunate in having Mr. Balfour 
to represent it on such a mission at such a time, and he very likely did 
more to promote understanding of us in America than anyone else 
could have done in the time. And the more closely the two people 
come into contact, the better they get to know each other, the more I 
believe it will be apparent to each not only that they speak the same 
language, but that they use it to mean the same things, that they both 
have the same idea of freedom and liberty, and desire the same sort of 
world in which to live. There is no reason in the forms of a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy why the British people should not be as free, as truly 
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and thoroughly a democracy, as any republic can be. The American 
Colonies of the 18th century by the War of Independence established 
not only independence, but democracy. The States of Europe, whose 
internal conditions were then different from those in America, were 
not yet ready for the same measure of democracy. Russia is only 
just beginning to establish it, but the change there promises to be 
thorough. All the other great States of Europe, except Germany (I 
omit Austria-Hungary because it is more impossible than ever to de- 
fine the internal conditions of that mixed Empire), are now in form 
and in spirit and in fact democratic. Great Britain has attained it not 
less surely and thoroughly than others by the processes of political 
evolution. In all dealings I havé had with Americans, official and un- 
official, I have felt that the outlook upon national and individual life 
was the same. No written agreement is necessary to draw the two 
nations together or to keep them in friendship; what is needed is that 
each should continually see in the utterances of representative men, 
and in the writings of the Press, not the eccentricities and the fringe, 
but the real stuff of national feeling; not the froth and eddies, but the 
main deep current of public opinion in both countries. 

That is what we feel about President Wilson’s recent announce- 
ments. They satisfy, they carry conviction, they make us feel that 
we really know what he thinks and why he thinks it and how firmly 
he grasps it; and we hope that the response from public men and from 
the Press on this side is making the President and people of the United 
States feel that we really do respond earnestly and truly; that the 
sentiments and principles expressed by him are ours also, and that in 
what he has said of this war and of his hopes for the future he has 
spoken what is also in our minds and hearts. 

If the millions of dear lives that have been given in this war are to 
have been given not in vain, if there is to be any lasting compensation 
for the appalling suffering of the last three years, the defeat of the 
Prussian will to power, however it is brought about, will not by itself 
be enough. Out of that defeat must come something constructive, 
some moral change in international relations, and the entry of the 
United States of America into the war, in the spirit and with the 
principles that have inspired their action, is an invaluable and, I trust, 
a sure and unconquerable guarantee that in the peace and after the 
peace these hopes will be realized. 








